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AMERICAN 

JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XXXIX, 3. Whole No. 155. 

I.— THE APOCRYPHAL 1 SIR THOMAS MORE AND 
THE SHAKESPEARE HOLOGRAPH. 

I. 

The recent Tercentenary Commemoration of Shakespeare's 
death has brought forth at least two important works that lay 
claim to the immediate attention of critics and scholars. The 
one is a monumental collaboration of thirty-nine expert anti- 
quaries who, under the direction of Sir Sidney Lee, undertook 
to reconstruct the daily life and interests of the English people 
during the life-time of the poet. Shakespeare's England ^ con- 
tains forty-nine chapters, each written by an acknowledged 
authority. Sir Walter Raleigh sketches the Elizabethan Age, 
Dr. Bradley writes on Shakespeare's English, Sir John Sandys 
on the Education and Scholarship of the times. The section 
devoted to Handwriting, by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
pp. 284-310, has in turn given birth to the other work of conse- 
quence, Shakespeare's Handwriting.^ In this study the ingeni- 
ous theory of the late Richard Simpson, to the effect that in 
the well-known addition to the manuscript play of Sir Thomas 
More, extant in the Harleian MS. 7368 of the British Museum, 

' " The epithet ' pseudo-Shakespearean ' no longer carries with it any 
presumption as to Shakespeare's authorship. Certain plays, a baker's 
dozen in all, have acquired a prescriptive right to the title, and must be 
mentioned in every list."— C. F. T. Brooke, The Shakespeare Apocrypha, 
Oxford, 1908, p. vii. 

'2 vols., Oxford, 1916. 

' 4to, pp. xii, 64, Oxford, 1916. 

16 
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we have a specimen of Shakespeare's autograph composition, 
receives what is intended to be the final and definitive con- 
firmation. Sir E. M. Thompson's monograph, however, is a 
strictly diplomatic study, and does not take into account that, 
in this case at least, criticism of a literary nature cannot, to any 
extent, be eschewed, because the penmanship of the manu- 
script folios is inextricably bound up with the workmanship of 
the scenes which they embrace. A new investigation of the 
entire question has therefore been undertaken in these pages, 
which aims not only at a control — and amplification — of the 
palaeographical evidences adducible from the manuscript leaves 
but also at a reasonable comprehensiveness of the literary 
material in question.^ 

Sir Thomas More, in the transmitted form, consists of the 
original wrapper, — which constitutes folios i and 2, — of thir- 
teen original leaves, fols. 3-5, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17-22, — which 
comprise about two-thirds of the whole, — of seven additional 
folios, 6-9, 12, 13, 16, and, since 1910, when W. W. Greg was 
permitted to detach the two cancelling slips of paper from 
fols. II " and 14% of two more folios, 11 * and 13 *. Folios 
6'', 9", II *', IS**" and 22 " being blank, the actual number of 
manuscript pages is thirty-nine.^ 

They were not issued until 1844, when A. Dyce transcribed 
and published the play in behalf of the Shakespeare Society.* 

' After the completion of the investigation the writer conferred with 
Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, the genial psychanalyst and Shakespeare scholar, 
of New York. Some of his suggestions are here incorporated under 
the index (S. A. T.). 

'The present description is made on the basis of a full-sized photo- 
graphic facsimile of the manuscript, The Book of Sir Thomas Moore 
<Harleian MSS. 7368, c. i5go-g6>, London. Issued for subscribers by 
the Editor of the Tudor Facsimile Texts (John S. Farmer), 191 0, vi p. 
facs. : 38p. 39x26 cm. (Library of Congress press-mark, PR 2750, B 68, 
1910.) There exists also a Students' reprint of the latter, by John S. 
Farmer, pub. Amersham, England, 1914. 38p. 34^ cm. Comparison 
was naturally made with the account by W. W. Greg in The Book of Sir 
Thomas More, The Malone Society Reprints, 191 1, which contains fac- 
similes of fols. 3 ', 6 *, 7 ', 9 *, 12 ', 13 ■■ and 22 ". By a strange oversight 
Dr. Greg has omitted mention of fols. 22 * and 22 " on p. xxvii of his 
schematic analysis. The best reproduction of fols. 8 ', 8 ' and 9 ' is to be 
found in Thompson's Shakespeare's Handwriting, pp. 32 ff. 

'No. 23, pp. xxiii, 3, 102. 
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Nine years later this edition was reprinted by Thomas Amyot.^ 
Hopkinson's modernized edition, London, 1902, intended for 
private circulation, is not generally accessible, but the division 
of the play into acts and scenes, first indicated by him, has been 
retained by C. F. Tucker Brooke in his edition.^ The student 
of Sir Thomas More, however, will find himself in a totally 
helpless condition when endeavoring to make use of this book 
in conjunction with W. W. Greg's The Book of Sir Thomas 
More," — for, while the former is divided according to Hopkin- 
son's system, and represents a compromise between the orig- 
inal and the revised text, the latter prints, in the transmitted 
form, all of the original leaves first, with the lines in consecu- 
tive numbering, and then the additions by themselves, as they 
occur in the manuscript, the entire play being divided into 
scenes and not into acts as well. For the convenience of in- 
vestigators, a comparative tabulation of the two systems on the 
basis of the folio-notation, such as is attached to the present 
study. Table I (p. 233), will be found to be indispensable/ 

The manuscript is shot thru with alterations and deletions, — 
whole scenes have been marked for omission, misplaced or re- 
written, — and, what is most important, it shows distinct evi- 
dence of the collaboration of several hands, both in the 
calligraphic and in the literary sense. Such composite author- 
ship is not infrequent in the Elizabethan drama. Thus, for 
instance, the abbreviated names of five dififerent writers are 
appended to the five acts of the printed text of The Tragedy 
of Tancred and Gismund, 1591/2,^ viz. Rod. Staf (ford). Hen. 
No(el), G. Al., Ch. Hat(ton) and R. Wil(mot), the whole 
being revised by the last-named dramatist, as we are quaintly 
advised on the title-page, in accordance with " the decorum of 
these dales". MSS. Lansdowne 786 and Hargrave 205 of the 

' A Supplement to Dodsley's Old Plays, v. 3, London, 1853. 

' The Shakespeare Apocrypha, Oxford, 1908, pp. 385-437. 

'Malone Society Reprints, London, 1911. 

*We follow Greg's division, but not his views on the authorship and 
extent of the additions. Similarly must we register our disapprobation 
of Dr. Greg's contemptuous reference, p. xxv, to Tucker Brooke's in- 
troduction, which is reasonably accurate, and eminently satisfactory for 
the general reader it was intended to reach. 

'Malone Society Reprints, 1914. 
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play give no indication to this effect. Henslowe's Diary ^ is a 
good source for such information. But for the item of i6 
Oct 99 to the effect that Anthony Munday, Michael Drayton, 
Robert Wilson and Thomas Hathaway received payment for 
The Life of Sir John Oldcastle, we might be persuaded to lend 
credence to the late and spurious note on the edition of 1600 
which makes Shakespeare the original author. The custom of 
joint-authorship permitted more than even four persons col- 
laborating upon a single piece. Henslowe, for 22 May 1602, 
lists five men, Dekker, Drayton, Middleton, Munday and 
Webster, as joint authors of Caesar's Fall, and the same men 
for the same year are responsible also for The Two Harpies. 
There is, then, nothing unusual in the composite workmanship 
of Sir Thomas More, the aim having been, no doubt, to pre- 
pare the play for the stage with a maximum of despatch. 

This point is best brought out in the discussion of the varied 
types of handwriting found in the manuscript. One of the 
hands, clearly that of the Master of the Revels, ' E"" Tyllney ', 
(so signed),^ met with not only in marginal directions but also 
on the first leaf of the play, records his objection to the Insur- 
rection Scene, which must have sounded seditious and inappro- 
priate to his ears, " Leaue out ye Insurrection wholy & ye 
Cause ther off." Brooke maintains ^ that the play was sub- 
mitted to Sir Edmund Tilney in the original form of thirteen 
leaves, and that the number of hands concerned in the work 
and the consequent disorder therein are due to the haste of the 
manager, anxious to stage his play in order to comply with the 
demands of the censor. This interpretation in itself, would be 
no exaggeration of the evidence. Another play may here be 
submitted which might form an exact parallel to such a view 
of Sir Thomas More. The Second Maiden's Tragedy * was 

' Shakespeare Society, vol. 7, 1854. Cf. also the very serviceable Com- 
mentary to the Diary, by Dr. Greg, 11, London, 1908. 

' The form given by Dr. Greg, p. i, as ' E Tyllney ' does not corre- 
spond with the manuscript. 

' Op. cit. Introd. p. xlix. 

*Malone Society Reprints, 1909. Also, Dodsley's Old English Plays, 
ed. Hazlitt, v. X. The verso of the last leaf, MS. Lansdowne 807, sets 
down for the author, successively, Thomas Goff, George Chapman and 
' By Will Shaksper *. Cf. also Modern Language Notes, xxvii, pp. 33 ff- 
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An analysis of Sir Thomas More on the basis of folio notation, show- 
ing a comparison between the scene division of Greg and 
the act division of Henderson and Brooke. 





GREG 






BROOKE 


Folio 


Line 


Scene 


Act Scene Line 


3;- 3' ^ 

S", 4*, 4" 

5* 

5' 


1-103 
104-312 
314-409 
410-452 

453-472* 


I 
2 
3 
4 

5 




I I 1-177 

2 1-207 

3 1-94 
(First slcetcn of II, 2, omitted by 

Dyce, Henderson and Brooke) 
11 I 1-30 


(Addition I) 
6« 


I-7I 


13 
(cf. fot. 


19") 


Appendix, later draft of IV, s, 68 



(Addition 11) 
7" 

8«, 8'',9« 



1-65** 

66-120" 
121-270& 



(cf. fol. 5") 
5" 
6 



i-8s 

1-52 
I-I72 



10", 10** 



473-565 
566-734 
735-796 > 



7 
8« 



4 173-273 

III I 1-180 

Appendix, first draft of III, 2, 23 



(Addition III) 
(Addition IV) 

]2a and b j^R and b 

(Addition V) 
13*" 



1-22 

1-242 < 
1-26--' 



22-322 
1-22 



14a 

14'. 15*. IS*" 
(Addition VI)° 
i6«, iS" 



797-876 
878- 1 1 18 



Of this 



21-35 
36-67 
68-73 



8b Appendix, first draft of III, 2, 91 

9 IV I 1-257 



I 310-329 

Appendix, first draft of IV, i, 330 

I 330-368 

Not printed by Dyce and Brool<e 



I7*» i7**» i8* 
i8«, 18'' 

iS', I9» «■"' ■>, 20» 



21**, 22* 



III9-II58 
IIS9-I281 
I282-1379 
I380-I4IO 
1411-1602 

1603-1674 
1675-1727 
I 728- 1860 
1861-I987 

Of this 1956-64 



II 

12 

(cf. fol. 6«) 
1+ 
15 
16 
17 



I 


258-309 


2 


1-119 


3 


1-95 


4 


1-29 


5 


1-189 



V I 1-69 

2 1-67 

3 1-134 

4 1-138 
Appendix, first draft of V, 4, 115 



Footnotes:— *Marked for cancelling. ** Elaboration of sc. 4 on fol. s**. ^ Revi- 
sion of a lost portion of sc. 5. & Revision of an original, part of which is lines 476-565 
on foi. 10, so that II. 473-5 being marked for om'ssion, I. 476 follows upon I. 270. 
> Lines 761-796 until lately covered by fol. 11*. < Marked to replace sc. 8» on ri*^. 
!• rora 1. 212 on a different hand. Brooke, i. 283. ""Lines 9-26 were pasted over 11. 
849-876 of 14'. "Lines 1-67 are to be inserted between IX and X on 17*. Lines 68-73 
represent the first draft of the opening of viiia on 13**. "" Lines 1471-1516, marked for 
omission, are to be replaced by Addition I on fol. 6*. 
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licensed for the stage by Sir George Buc, nephew and succes- 
sor of Tilney, 31 Oct 161 1. Here, too, we find a proviso that 
certain reformations indicated should be accomplished before 
the public presentation, and accordingly we find that five of 
the twenty-seven folios are in four different hands and con- 
tain additions and alterations. However, in Sir Thomas 
More the refractory insurrection scene is merely recast, not 
omitted ; the first scene, the cause of the riots, to which the 
censor took exception,^ is left unaltered ; nor is there any 
record that the play was actually staged. Payne Collier's unsup- 
ported assumption that Laneham acted in Sir Thomas More ^ 
is just as unwarranted as Fleay's bold statement under the year 
1596," "The Life and Death of Sir Thomas More was cer- 
tainly acted in this year." Preference must therefore be given 
to Dr. Greg's theory, p. xiv, that the additions were already 
in the manuscript when it was submitted for license, and that 
the play was not produced because compliance with the censor's 
objections would have proved fatal to a success on the stage. 
It may be added that the note to " Enter A Messenger " on the 
top of fol. 13 * *, sc. viii % viz. " Mess T Goodal ", need not in- 
dicate more than that Goodal, one of Lord Strange's men in 
Shakespeare's company,* was tentatively designated for the 
role of the messenger. Since the appearance of his name in 
the extant cast of the Seven Deadly Sins for 1592 has been used 
to determine the date of More as of the same year, this possi- 
bility must be kept in mind when we come to the discussion of 
the date of the play. 

The thirteen original leaves have been assigned by all critics 
to one definite hand. Not typically a scribe's handwriting, it is 
nevertheless regular and characteristic enough to play no part 
in the palaeographical confusion. As in the case of Tilney, 
however, so here, too, we have other important considerations 
connected with the calligraphy ; at this point, that of the author- 

'For the broader aspects of the censorship, cf. V. C. Gildersleeve, 
Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama, Diss., Columbia 
Univ., Newr York, 1908, p. 55 et al.- 

'' Shakespeare, i, cix, apud Greg, p. xx. 

'A Chron. Hist, of the Life and Work of Wm. Shakespeare, Lond. 
1886, p. 292. 

* Fleay, A Chron. Hist, of the London Stage, London, 1890, p. 84. 
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ship of the play, as a whole, or, rather, as represented by the 
thirteen folios. The former aspect of the question is discerni- 
ble in the attitude of at least two scholars. Fleay assigns the 
play, as a whole, to Thomas Lodge, " but this depends on the 
correctness of my identification of Lodge with Philomusus in 
The Return from Parnassus." ^ Elsewhere, too, he supports 
Lodge's authorship ; ^ but it is noteworthy, with respect to the 
preceding paragraph, that here he decides for 1594 as the year 
of the performance. However, in Biog. Chron. I, 138, he 
prefers, " more or less conjecturally ", Michael Drayton ! 

Hopkinson may be recorded in agreement with Fleay as to 
Lodge.^ On the other hand, J. A. Symonds is inclined to see 
in the play " the style of Heywood in the making ".* 

However, the consideration of the authorship of the original 
leaves alone has led to more definite results. Brooke, p. xlviii, 
maintained that we have here " a clean copy, made perhaps not 
by the author himself, but by a professional scribe." Nor did 
Greg believe that the original folios of the play represented an 
autograph composition, but placed himself on record to the 
effect that " supposing the original text to be the work of a 
single author, and supposing that author's hand to occur any- 
where in the extant manuscript, then the evidence points to that 
hand being B" (p. xviii ; the hand found only on fols. 7 " and 
16^ of the additions). Subsequent events showed that his 
diagnosis of the case was incorrect.'' For a recent identifica- 
tion of the handwriting in Sir Thomas More with the signed 
collotype autograph of Munday's John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber, 1596, (in The Tudor Facsimile Texts), as well as with the 
introductory pages of Munday's Heaven of the Mind, 1602, 
(Brit. Mus. Add. 33384), has established quite conclusively the 
penmanship, at least, of the original folios.'* In a later state- 

* A Biographical Chron. of the English Drama, II, Lend. 1892, 
p. 312. Also Life and Work of Shakespeare, p. 292. 

^ Chron. Hist. London Stage, p. 154. 

' Introduction to his edition of Sir Thomas More, Lend. 1902. 

* Shakspere's Predecessors in the English Drama. New ed., London, 
1900. Pages 296 ff., 332 ff., 350 ff. are of interest. 

" Mention is made of the circumstance because his correlation 
(pp. xvi-xix) of the various hands of the MS. is thus deprived of 
most of its meaning and force. 

° Thompson, Shakespeare's Handwriting, p. xii. 
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ment, Greg placed ^ the hand in More midway in date between 
the other two autographs. That Munday was perhaps also the 
author of the pages, and not a mere copyist, is immaterial to the 
actual subject-matter of this discussion. Anthony Munday, 
1553-1633,^ actor, priest-baiter, author, spy, embezzler, pag- 
eanter and balladist, had a lack of originality which, for col- 
laborative purposes, agrees well with the present requirement. 
He seems to have been concerned in 18 plays and, from the 
accounts of Henslowe's Diary, to have laid Chettle, Drayton, 
Hathaway, Wilson, Dekker, Middleton and Webster under con- 
tribution.' There seems also to be a definite allusion to Munday 
in the play, altho not in his handwriting. Addition H, top of 
f ol. 7 '', we read, " Att an other doore S' lohn Munday Hurt." 
Sir John has been wounded by the prentices. Such allusions are 
by no means infrequent in Elizabethan drama,^ but they must be 
used only in connection with other corroborative material. 
Anthony Munday, then, may be accepted, for our working 
purposes, as the author of Sir Thomas More. One of his col- 
laborators, at least, seems to have been recognized, by a com- 
parison of fol. 13 ^ lower half, (the sole occurrence of the 
hand), with other extant manuscripts, to be Thomas Dekker.' 
Dekker's, we have seen before, is one of the joint authors' names 
which we compiled from Henslowe. 

Two more hands can without difficulty be added to the 
above elimination. They are the distinctive features found on 
fols. 6* and 7% 16"*", respectively. They resemble none of 
the other specimens and are seen nowhere else, save that the 
writer of the latter set appears also in the marginal additions 

' Mod. La. Review, viii (1913). 89- 

' Cf. Diet, of Nat. Biography, xxxix, 290 ff. 

• Southey described his translation of the Palmerin of England as the 
" Grub Street Patriarch's worst piece of work ", and Ben Jonson ridi- 
culed him in his earliest play, The Case is Altered, 1599, as Antonio 
Balladino, ' in print for the best plotter '. 

* Cf. Wily Beguiled, 1606 (Malone Society Reprints, 1912), where the 
Prologue is addressed by the Juggler as 'humorous George' — one of 
the circumstantial arguments for George Peele's authorship of the play. 

'W. W. Greg and Sir George Warner, late Keeper of MSS. at the 
British Museum, apud Greg, pp. ix and x. The MSS. are Brit. Mus. 
Add. 30262, fol. 66* and Henslowe's Diary, fols. loi and 114 at Dulwich 
College. 
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to the original Munday pages. The question of their author- 
ship is undecided, and unimportant for our present purposes. 
A glance at Table II (pp. 238 f.) will reveal the fact that the 
problem has now been narrowed down to the handwriting of 
only a comparatively small number of folios, viz. 7 *>, 8 " * '', 9 ", 
jj*b^ j2a&b^ 12 a^ (-jjg Upper half of 13*, and 13*% with 
already five hands accounted for. According to Brooke, 
p. xlvii, the manuscript was written in five different hands, 
" possibly only four. . . . According to Dr. Furnivall there 
are clearly six, and perhaps seven." If these scholars refer 
solely to the hands actually at work upon the literary make-up 
of the play and do not include either the censor Tilney's correc- 
tions or the large formal type of the title on the wrapper, it is 
difficult to see what divisional Hues they could consistently set 
up. Dr. Greg, p. vii, distinguishes seven specimens inclusive of 
that of the Master of the Revels ; that is to say, six actual col- 
laborators. Clearly, then, the question has assumed a more 
complicated aspect since the time when the late Richard Simp- 
son, acknowledging the total absence of contemporary evi- 
dence,^ assigned the scenes corresponding to f ols. 7 ^ 8 * * ""i 
9 % 12^^^ and 13 * * *> to the skill and pen of Shakespeare, and 
recognized, besides the writer responsible for the thirteen orig- 
inal leaves, only two other variant autographs. Spedding, the 
noted Bacon-scholar, who soon became interested in the new 
' Shakespeare discovery ', was able to discern one more, i. e. 
five distinct calligraphies and, giving a doubtful value to fol. 
13 '' (scene viii, 212-242, the Dekker hand of Greg's later 
system), was the first to isolate, as Shakespeare's, the three 
pages, 8*, 8" and 9" (scene vi, 123-270), which form the 
pivotal point of Sir E. M. Thompson's recent investigation.^ 

'"Are There Any Extant MSS. in Shakespeare's Handwriting?", 
pp. 1-3, Notes and Queries, Ser. iv, vol. viii, 1871. 

' " Shakespeare's Handwriting ", pp. 227 flf. ; iv, Notes and Queries, 
X, 1872. Of this we read in an interesting passage in Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, A Memoir by his Son, (New York, 1897, ii, 291), " Spedding 
insisted that Shakespeare, among the many plays he edited for the 
stage, had corrected a play on Sir Thomas More in the British Museum. 
It is a poor play, but Spedding believed that the corrections were possi- 
bly in Shakespeare's actual handwriting." This private glimpse, gained 
from Tennyson's words, shows that Spedding's theory was by no means 
put forth with full assurance. 
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There has been, then, a decided lack of unanimity over the fixa- 
tion of the mooted Shakespearian addition. This circumstance, 
in itself, is far from incriminating; it is, however, significant 
enough not to be omitted from any complete record of the case ; 
it acquires added meaning in combination with other available 
testimony. 

Thompson's procedure, in one vitally important respect, falls 
short of the scope set before him by Spedding. The latter 
posited, and very properly, two leading questions, i. Does the 
workmanship of the part under discussion bear internal evi- 
dence that Shakespeare was the workman? 2. Does the pen- 
manship bear internal evidence that the penman was the author ? 
If the first question necessitated a negative decision, then, he 
held, the second could offer no interest at all. Thompson's 
monograph, content to rest on the favorable impressions of a 
few literary critics, confines itself, as we have before said, solely 
to the matter of palaeographical evidence. His high authority 
in such a province is in itself an earnest of careful and con- 
scientious research ; his testimony as an expert in handwriting 
should but receive confirmation when subjected to rigid checks. 

II. 

If we were acquainted with the kind of hand Shakespeare 
wrote, it would be comparatively easy to discover what words 
or passages he wrote. As a matter of fact, however, there are 
extant only six authentic signatures of the poet, no two of 
them spelled alike, altho each seemingly conforming to a 
pronunciation which would be represented by the French 
words chaque espere} These signatures, well-known to 
Shakespeare students, are affixed, respectively, to three cer- 
tificates and to the poet's last will. For the sake of present 
convenience as well as of later discussion, they may be divided 
as follows: Group I. a) Affidavit, 11 May 1612, b) Bill of 
Sale, 10 March 1613, c) Mortgage Deed, 11 March 1613, 
Group II. a) b) c) one signed to each of the three sheets of 
the Will, 25 March 1616. Professor C. W. Wallace of 
Nebraska, who discovered the 1612 autograph, in an article 

" The poet's name is capable of permissible permutations running into 
the thousands. Cf. Wise, Autograph of W. S. . . . 4000 ways of spell- 
ing the name, 1869. 
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written in 1910 ^ declares for the genuineness also of the abbre- 
viated " W". Sh« " ^ in the Aldine Ovid's Metamorphoses, and 
recently, on his lecture tour,^ gave the impression of accept- 
ing, besides the most likely authentic signature * inscribed in a 
copy of Florio's translation of Montaigne's Essays, 1603, one 
in Warner's Albion's England, 1612, one in each of the vol- 
umes of Pliny's A Historic of the World, 1602, and one in 
Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum, 1597. 
There may be peculiar and fresh evidences for recognizing 
the validity of these new specimens, — the latter signatures are 
especially referred to, since the Ovid signature is palpably a 
clumsy tracing of lie, — ^but it seems to be the opinion of 
many scholars ° that all the signatures save the six above enu- 
merated are to be repudiated. (There is, besides, in the pos- 
session of E. Hawkins of Newbury, England, the following 
alleged autograph : ' Thyne sweeteste. W. Shakspere Stratt 
Forde March 16 '.) In fact, when we recall the forgeries, 
by William Henry Ireland, of entire plays like Henry the 
Second and Vortigern and Rowena,^ or G. A. Rhodes' Gun- 
powder Plot, or the fraud and forgery surrounding the strange 
fate of The Reuells Booke, 1605,' not to speak of the ridiculous 
sight of old Boswell on his knees, reverently kissing Ireland's 
fabricated Shakespeareana and bursting out into a sort of 
Nunc Dimittis,^ we must be extremely careful not to be led 
astray by too much of that generous zeal which is prone to 
stamp each new discovery with the seal of authenticity. 

A skilled philologist can tell the age of a manuscript as well 
as the age of a man. Accordingly, there has been no difficulty 
in docketing the authentic signatures of Shakespeare into the 

' Harper's Monthly, vol. 120, 489 ff., " New Shakespeare Discoveries." 
'According to Lee: Shre, but according to S. A. T. : Shr. 
' Personal observation of the writer, Spring, 1917. 

* See the Appendix to the present study. 

" Cf . Sir Sidney Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare. New edition, 
New York, igi6, pp. 516 ff. and Sir E. M. Thompson, in Shakespeare's 
England, I, 299-309. 

* Cf. " The Confessions " of William-Henry Ireland, London, 1805. 

' Cf . E. Law, Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries, London, 191 1, 
and More About Sh. " Forgeries ", 1913, — a vindication of the entries. 

' Cf. Scott and Davey, Historical Documents, London, 1891, p. 91, 
and J. A. Farrer, Literary Forgeries, London, 1907, p. 232. 
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date-class of the late sixteenth century. The English script 
of this time bears a close resemblance to the features of the 
modern German; that is, if we do not insist too stringently 
upon the separation of the latter's printed and cursive types, 
and of its majuscule and minuscule forms. It is the charac- 
ter which, since the decay, in the 12th century, of the fine 
Roman writing and the advent of capricious ornamentation 
in types, was current, in one form or other, among all the 
Teutonic nations, English, German, Dutch and Scandinavian.^ 
In contrast to the round and graceful Roman type of the 
Renaissance, the Gothic is more angular, more slowly written 
and more disjointed. It has elongated and recurved top- 
strokes and a multiplicity of tails, points and acute angles.^ 
A very characteristic difiference from the Roman types con- 
sists in the prolongation of bases and summits into bent convex 
lines directed towards the body of the letter. If we now 
analyze either the specimens referred to, or the easily accessi- 
ble, so-called, Shakespeare hand in a school-book now in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, A Booke Containing Divers 
Sortes of Hands, etc. Set forth by lohn de Beau Chesne and 
M. lohn Baildon. Imprinted at London by Thomas Vau- 
trouillier dwelling in the blackefrieres, M. D. LXXXT,' we 
shall note such striking similarities as r with a double stem; 
e with a reverse loop ; d, again, like the German ; final s, like 
a German cursive final s, but with the upper arc reversed left- 
ward; y, as well as k, each have a long outward tail, their 
descenders being at times of inordinate length; h is conjoined 

' The letter addressed by the University of Louvain to its agent in 
Rome, 1601, found on p. 353 of Reusens, Elements de Paleographie, 
Louvain, 1899, gives an example of the contemporary continental variety 
of the style. Georg Mentz, Handschriften der Reformationszeit, Bonn, 
1912, illustrates the typically German forms of cursive Gothic. 
Thompson's Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, Oxford, 
.1912, contains excellent specimens of the kindred old English calli- 
graphy ; cf. no. 244. 

' The Benedictines attributed its origin to a confused mixture of 
capital, uncial, minuscule and cursive letters, turned backward, as well 
as upside down. Cf. Silvestre, Universal Palaeography, trans., London, 
1850, Vol. I, p. 648. 

'Another book in the same Library will be of interest, The Writing 
Schoolmaster. By John Davies of Hereford. Sold by Michaell Sparke 
at ye blue Bibell in Greene Arbor, London, 1631. 
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particularly with a preceding t or s into a typical ligature; 
c is like the German cursive minuscule with the small upper 
curve ; the long s, initial and medial, as well as the ligature. 5f, 
are, again, analogous to the cursive German minuscule, 
/ rather to the majuscule ; k is very frequently a replica of 
the small printed, or even the written German type; p has a 
top in every respect similar to that of the cursive German p 
or x; minuscule a is preceded by the flourish found in the 
German capital 3t; capital S, as in Shakespeare's signatures, 
is exactly the German serpentine <B- AH these characteristics, 
and more, go towards the make-up of what is termed the 
" secretary " style,^ which was much in vogue not only among 
professional scriveners and legal scribes but among other 
writers as well. It is the hand of Shakespeare's signatures. 

In the usage of the educated classes this rugged and tortu- 
ous native English style was, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, practically supplanted by the cursive Italian 
handwriting, — the prototype of our modern Italics. The 
matter might perhaps be put more correctly by stating that 
the private correspondence of even the literati shows ad- 
herence to the old system. A letter of Francis Bacon in the 
Harleian Collection,^ or a finer specimen in Dr. Rainolds' 
letter to Dr. Thornton, dated 5 Feb 1591/2,^ is in the native 
English style. In a manuscript facsimile of Ben Jonson,* 
that contemporary of Shakespeare is seen abandoning some of 
the features of the old in favor of the more pleasing traits of 
the new style. It is one of the clear, but by no means entirely 
novel, points of Thompson's investigation that Shakespeare's 
calligraphy is referred to this orthodox method taught in the 
free school of his native Stratford.' While he is naturally not 
enabled to submit the proof direct, it may be accepted as 

* Cf. Wright, Court Hand Restored, ed. Martin, 1879, p. xii. 

' MS. 6997, f. 72, accessible in G. F. Warner's Universal Classic Manu- 
scripts, Washington and London, 1901, where, curiously enough, a letter, 
in a similar style, by Sir Thomas More, 1534, may be found. Cotton MS. 
Cleopatra E. vi. f. 176. 

" Corpus Christi College, MS. 352, conveniently viewed on p. 232 of 
Boas, University Drama in the Tudor Age, Oxford, 1914. 

* Royal MS. 18 A. xlv. ff. 2b, 3, in Warner's Manuscripts. 

" Shakespeare's England, I, p. 297 ; Shakespeare's Handwriting, 
pp. 2 ff. 
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a fact that the poet was taught the strokes of the older 
style. Progress is always slower in the provinces ; and, in 
fact, a letter of the year 1596 to Shakespeare from Richard 
Quiney of Stratford (father of the man who married the 
poet's daughter Judith) evidences all the traits of the Gothic 
style.^ It is almost axiomatic that habits of writing, as well 
as those of speech, become so automatic and unconscious that 
it is usually impossible to change them radically. We are 
therefore more than incHned to lend credence to Thompson's 
theory that, altho he withdrew from the grammar school at 
the age of thirteen, Shakespeare would continue to employ the 
style which he had been taught in his youth. We even add 
that the case for the poet's authorship of the debated addition 
to Sir Thomas More is materially aided by the knowledge that 
transcriptions of theatrical productions, as shown by extant 
fragments of Greene's Historic of Orlando Furioso, c. 1591,^ 
often were done in the same rough and angular style which 
appears in the More folios. 

Shakespeare may have been a butcher's boy, a deer-poacher, 
horse-groom or a lawyer's copy clerk. Evidence there is none.^ 
Equally fanciful would seem the theory that Richard Field 
found work for his young countryman in Vautrouillier's 
printing office,* or that, as John Aubrey reports it,** he had 
even been a schoolmaster in the country. That, however, he 

' No. 318, Stratford Museum ; cf. Shakespeare's England, p. 294, as 
well as D. H. Lambert, Cartae Shakespeareanae, Sh. Documents, Lon- 
don, 1904, p. 28. 

' Malone Society Reprints, 1907. 

' Various interpretations have been advanced of Thomas Nash's 
prefatory epistle to Greene's Menaphon, 1589. We content ourselves 
with quoting a part, " It is a common practice now a dales amongst a 
sort of shifting companions, that runne through every arte and thrive 
by none, to leave the trade of Noverint whereto they were borne, and 
busie themselves with the endevours of art, that could scarcelie latinize 
their neck verse if they should have neede." It may be that this refers 
to Shakespeare whom the vitriolic Greene excoriated three years later in 
his " Groat's worth of Wit ". On the other hand, Thomas Kyd may be 
intended, whose father, we have reason to believe, was a sort of a 
lawyer's scrivener. Cf. Diet, of Nat. Biography, vol. xxxi, p. 349. 

'Blades, Shakspere and Typography, 1872. 

'A. Clark, Aubrey's 'Life', 2 v. Oxford, 1898. Cf. also W. Wetz, 
Die Lebensnachrichten iiber Shakespeare, Heidelberg, 1912. 
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could write a fluent hand, is both attested by Heminges and 
Condell/ and evidenced in the 1612 signature discovered by 
Dr. Wallace which, altho the W seems somewhat constrained, 
is neither cramped because of limitations of space nor palsied 
by the breath of approaching death. It is, at the same time, 
an open question whether the scanty remains furnished by the 
six signatures, fourteen letters in all, inclusive of the phrase, 
' By me ', on the last leaf of the testament, can be utilized as 
material perfect and conclusive enough to secure more than a 
number of general inferences. Spedding, who was not ac- 
quainted with the free and bold autograph of 1612, is mani- 
festly fantastic when he declares of the mooted hand in the 
Munday play,^ " It is a hand which answers to all we know 
about Shakespeare's. It agrees with his signature ; which is 
a simple one, written in the ordinary character of the time, 
and exactly such a one as would be expected from the writer 
of this scene, if his name was William Shakspere, and he 
wrote it in the same way." This statement, to which we shall 
return in a later section of this study, is open to two vital 
objections. First, it confuses the generic qualities of a period 
with the specific resemblances which alone can furnish proof 
for argument.^ Both the signatures of Shakespeare and the 
" additional three pages " indicated by Spedding show the 
characteristic features of the waning English script ; but they 
offer no more evidence, in and for themselves, of representing 
the calligraphy of one and the same person than do the resem- 
blances that necessarily exist — and can be pointed out — be- 
tween two or more sets of manuscript specimens within any 
given epoch. We recommend the test with a well-known 

' Cf. Reprint of the First Folio of 1623, London, 1876, " his mind and 
hand went together, and what he thought he uttered with that easiness 
that we have scarce received from him a blot in his papers." This 
statement may perhaps refer only to some of the later works of the 
poet, — it is certain that the editors of the Folio made use in several 
instances of printed copies of the old Quarto editions, — but it cannot 
alter the significance of the implication. 

' Notes and Queries, x, 228. 

° It is interesting to see that Sir E. M. Thompson whose book came 
into my hands after the preliminary historical investigation of the 
question was completed, brings the same charge against the naivete of 
Richard Simpson. Cf. Shakespeare's Handwriting, p. 38. 

17 
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modern type, such as the American Spencerian or, even more, 
with the American Vertical style, which is so prevalent in the 
handwriting of the present period. 

Our second objection to Spedding's opinion, more apparent 
than real, has a significant bearing upon the scope, in the 
present instance, of Thompson's palaeographical comparisons. 
If the question of Shakespeare's participation in Sir Thomas 
More can be isolated to the three folio pages, 8 *, 8 " and 9 % a 
view in which Thompson has followed the example of Sped- 
ding and Greg, p. ix, the problem becomes appreciably simpli- 
fied, because such a procedure would set aside for observation 
the crucial literary passage, together with what would appear 
to be a typical calligraphy. Brooke and two contemporary 
palaeographists, Mr. Herbert of the British Museum and Sir 
George Warner, late Keeper of the Manuscripts at the same 
institution, have, however, arrived at a different conclusion. 
The last-named authority is inclined to believe that " the 
leaves containing the insurrection scene (the above three 
pages) are in a different hand from the rest, but he is not sure 
of the matter." This seems to be an interesting reversion to 
Simpson according to whom, in addition to these folios, 7", 
12"*'', 13 a ^"^ and 13 *» should also be assigned to Shakes- 
peare. But as the second half of 13" (Greg's E 212-242; 
Brooke's iii, 2, 283-322), as we have seen, is surely the handi- 
work of another writer, most likely Dekker, it is worthy of 
note that Herbert " considers all the scenes ascribed by Simp- 
son to Shakespeare to be in one handwriting, with the excep- 
tion of iii, 2, 11. 283 — end." The quotation (as well as the 
one above) is derived from Brooke ^ who is in absolute har- 
mony with the latter findings. While, now, a conscientious 
examination on the part of the present writer has disclosed 
some facts which make it impossible for him to agree with 
any view tending towards the identification of hands C and P, 
in their totality, it has also revealed such startling similarities 
between the two specimens that, granting a method and 
material may yet be found for the final adjudication of £> to 
Shakespeare, he is unable to accept Thompson's findings with- 
out further ado. An analysis and criticism here of the 

* Shakespeare Apocrypha, p. xlix. 
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methods pursued by Thompson becomes thus of immediate 
necessity. This method consists in taking the six authenti- 
cated signatures of Shakespeare, analyzing the letters singly 
and in their ligatures,^ and comparing the results thus ob- 
tained with the observations gained from a similar scrutiny 
of the three-page addition to Sir Thomas More. We must 
here remember that signatures la and lb * are in reality the 
only ones available for a fully reliable comparison, because Ic, 
far from being free and untrammeled, is in a formal, ' printed ' 
hand,^ and the second group, as a whole, is marked by bodily 
infirmity.* The discovery, therefore, or the authentication of 
any more signatures might have an appreciable influence upon 
the testimony elicited from the present fund — and form — 
of the fourteen letters, a, e, h, i, k, 1, m, p, r, s, y, B, S, W. 
It may even turn out in time that, with the authenticity of the 
Montaigne signature established, we shall possess in it a 
nearer criterion of Shakespeare's handwriting at the time of 
the composition of Sir Thomas More (about ten years, as we 
shall see, before the deposition signature of 1612) than in any 
other of the accepted autographs. But, as matters now stand, 
Thompson has concluded that, whilst the handwriting of 
Shakespeare was " of an ordinary type ", and presented " few 
salient features for instantaneous recognition ",° there could 
still be distinguished such typically Shakespearian marks of 
identification as a certain carelessness of attitude ; the delicate 
introductory upstrokes in lie; the employment of the Italian 

" Shakespeare's England, I, 299-309, and Shakespeare's Handwriting, 
pp. I ff. Cf. also Sir Sidney Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare, New 
York, 1916, pp. 5i8-S33- 

' Cf. p. 240 of the present investigation. 

' Not lack of space, as heretofore held, but the oily surface of the 
parchment is the cause of this careful cramping. (S. A. T.) 

* In connection with the second group, Sir E. M. Thompson acutely 
observes, p. 12, that the usual theory that the variation in the three signa- 
tures affixed to the will has to be explained on the ground that the 
poet wrote them at different times, cannot be tenable, because the legal 
procedure would require him to sign the documents at the time of the 
execution. This explanation accounts for the comparative fullness and 
elaborateness of the last signature by making it the first one penned, 
attached to the most important sheet, and emphasized by the words. 
By me. 

' Handwriting, p. 29. 
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long i' in lb and Ic; the unusual form of the k reminiscent 
of the German cursive letter, best observed in lb and lib; 
a spur on the open w-shaped a, as in la.^ We are told that all 
these traits are to be observed in the folios 8 ", 8 ", and 9 ^ of the 
More additions, and that their cumulative evidence must in- 
evitably point to Shakespeare's authorship of these pages. 

There is a clear gain in the characterization given of these 
three folios. It has at all times been taken for granted that the 
pages represent the autograph composition of some author, and 
not a mere scrivener's transcript. Dr. Greg has, besides, 
pointed out, p. xiii, that he is a careless joint author who 
shows little respect for the play as a whole. Sir E. M. 
Thompson, p. 41, perceives in the first two pages evidences of 
haste, of rapid, speedy writing, whilst the last leaf is written 
with deliberation : the first pages picture the noisy tumult of 
the insurgents, the last page More's persuasive speech to the 
rioters. " If rare good fortune," he remarks elsewhere of the 
author, p. 55, " should ever lay before our eyes the autograph 
MSS. of Shakespeare's plays, we should expect to find, for 
example, the second style in Hamlet, the first in The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." The more deliberate style would then 
be the one which, because of temporary pauses and loss of 
momentum, would represent the personal peculiarities of the 
writer, among them the otiose upstrokes. The full value of 
this method is, however, impaired by the fact that folios 7", 
11*", 12°-*'', 13% the upper part of 13 ^ and 13*% which 
Thompson omits from his consideration, but the striking gen- 
eral similarity of which to the other three pages is beyond 
cavil and doubt (cf. above, Simpson, Brooke, Herbert and 
Warner), will be found to contain all but, perhaps, one of the 
specific resemblances upon which Shakespeare's authorship of 
the three folios has been built ! 

General traits of resemblance : C, the collective index of the 
second list of folio leaves, is, like D, the hand of the three 
folios, written in an old English handwriting, well-formed 
and, similarly, regular enough to evoke the suspicion of pro- 
fessional training. It can also be said to be of an ordinary 
type and presenting " few salient features for instantaneous 

' Op. cit. pp. ieH29. 
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recognition." As studied on 7 '' and 13 *, it has a strong pre- 
tence to beauty which is reminiscent of 9 " of hand D. It 
agrees, furthermore, with D in the almost typical total absence 
of punctuation marks. Delicate introductory upstrokes, in 
contrast to comparatively heavy downstrokes, declared by 
Thompson to be a peculiar feature, are not as uniformly abun- 
dant as they are on 9 ^ ; but if due account is taken both of 
the manifestly more speedy nature of hand C and of the seem- 
ingly more absorbent nature of the paper it is found upon, 
then there still remains the fact that there are more and clearer 
upstrokes on 13 * — they are, of course, by no means lacking 
on the other leaves — than on either 8 " or 8 ''. 

Specific resemblances may next be noted between C and D, 
the scheme followed being that employed by Thompson, viz. the 
successive minuscule and majuscule letters of Shakespeare's 
signatures, so that the triangular similarities are evident at the 
first glance. The following list features, as far as possible, all 
those points in C in which an agreement exists between D and 
5" (the signatures) : 

a — the normal closed and the open, arched-link (M-shaped) 
forms are commonly employed. Examples of a ligature with 
a preceding h, for instance, fol. 7 '", 1. 13, fol. 1 1 * '', 1. 19, fol. 12 % 

I. 14, in the words, ' sharpe ', 'behaviour' and 'hairie'. The 
open a with a backspur, which is found frequently in D, is not 
a common trait of C. The latter might evidence instances, such 
as fol. 12 % 1. 21, ' share ', 1. 22, ' chaine ', — 7 ", 1. 3, ' are ', is the 
clearest, — but the condition of the leaf — the absorbent paper 
permits much of 12 *> to be seen thru — and in general the closely 
written lines make such fine strokes difficult to discern. In the 
matter of a number of similar open a's on 8 % as in 1. 4, 9, etc., 
definite identification is likewise impossible. We prefer, how- 
ever, to rest the case with the finding that C totally lacks this 
form. We must add in the same breath that among the six 
authentic signatures of Shakespeare only a single one, la, con- 
tains the backspur a, that four of them, Ic and the whole group 

II, do not show even the ligature of the letter with the preceding 
h, and that, of course, the form in question can by no means be 
said to be the exclusive peculiarity of the poet. The so-called 
Baconian Promus MS. and Shakespeare's Will are full of it. 
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c — The reversed loop, as well as the form composed of two 
unlooped curves can be observed in C. Cf . fol. 12 ^ 1. 34, 
' Learned ' and 1. 47, ' vew '. 

h — ^also creates a feature of resemblance, in that the h with 
the looped head and pendent bow occurs, linked or unlinked 
with the following letter. Examples are unnecessary, but it 
must be noted that the descenders in both D and C often are 
drawn into the next line. 

k — The variety of forms found in Shakespeare's signatures 
is common also to C as well as D. The following examples 
from C will suffice to show that we have here both the normal 
looped stem with a right angle or round base and the 
1-formations (seen in signatures lb and lib, as well as in 9*, 
1. 39, 15 and 40, words ' knyves ', ' knees ', ' lyke '), fol. 7 ^ 1. 4, 
'knock', II *^ 1. 18, 'thinke', 1. 14, ' physickt ', 13% 1. 58, 
' musick ', 21 % 1. 15, ' thinke ', 1. 31, ' cloakes ', etc. 

m — nothing peculiar in the formation of this letter. An ex- 
change of convexity and concavity in the minims is found in C, 
tho not to the extent of its occurrence in D. 

P — fol. 7 ^ 1. 5, 14, fol. 12 », 1. 36, ' prentises ', ' prisoners ', 
' pted', etc. will show letter with the medium stem as well as 
with the stroke meant to abbreviate per or par. There is no 
need to speak of the printed short-stem form in signature Ic. 

r — this letter Thompson has omitted from his comparison of 
D and S, altho it is found in both. The reason seems to be that 
r occurs in the signatures only in the left-shouldered shape 
which is quite current to-day. But the important fact remains 
to be recorded that both D and C feature overwhelmingly the 
double-stemmed form reminiscent of the cursive German type. 

J — To Thompson it seems to be a strong evidence for iden- 
tity that a few instances of this letter appear in 6" and D not in 
the traditional English but in the Italian form : lb, Ic, and lie 
of the signatures as well as two corrections in D, 9 », 1. 7 and 
1. 18. The former case, the present writer holds, is doubtful : 
in 1. 7 the stroke may have been intended as part of the word 
below the line (read, ' only ') ; in 18, an objection is less evi- 
dently valid. Even so, if this letter is the sole one of the 
foreign type to be used in S and D, it is strange that it should 
also be found in C, in at least three places, fol. 7 *>, 1. 16, ' S' ', 
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13 *, 1. 10 and 36, ' Erasmus '. But, in the ' Dekker ' hand of 
13 *> it is of quite common occurrence. 

B — The scrivener's elaborate type, found in signature lie, 
is similarly common and similarly shaped in both additions; 
cf. for C, fol. 7 ^ 1. 7, ' Backt ', 13 ^ 11. 6 and 11, ' Barber '. 

5 — The serpentine Old English capital, which Shakespeare 
uses in his autographs, is the rule in C, even in the stage direc- 
tion: 7^1. 1,'S'". 

W — There seems to be just one capital W in C, fol. 13 *, 
1. 28, ' When ', but it is of the same type with the initial curve 
that is found in the signatures and in the only examples in D, 
fol. 8 % 11. 35 and 37, ' Wisdome '. 

This concludes the specific triangular comparison of the 
Signatures, the alleged Shakespeare addition to Munday's play, 
and a larger number of folio pages left unconsidered by 
Thompson. The results can be formulated to the effect that 
the formation of the letters in question, — all there are in S, — 
has been found to be similar in D and C. This includes the 
backspur a, the one foreign type of .y and the double stemmed r, 
the latter of which is not to be found in the signatures. The 
chief result is, however, the conviction that the theory is not 
tenable according to which the presence of certain letter-forms 
in ^ and D must be taken to bespeak identity ; for their absence 
is equally no evidence of dissimilarity. It must not be assumed 
that Shakespeare had a monopoly of letter forms or that he 
employed at all times the same calligraphic style, irrespective 
of his mood and writing materials. 

Another set of observations has, moreover, been made, which 
discloses specific similarities between D and C, besides that of 
the double-stemmed r. In so far as they relate to single letters, 
such letters are not, of course, present in S; but where entire 
words are compared, the inference, to the incautious, would 
point to identity. 

b — besides the form in which the stem is carried down to a 
round or pointed base whence the upward curve proceeds, there 
is a very peculiar shape with a basic spur like modern cursive 
German B. See fol. 7*, 1. 54, ' blowes ', 9 % 1. i, ' forbid ', 1. 19, 
' rebell ', etc. That it is made like our h, is shown by 9 *, 
1.19, 'by'. 
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V, w — as in D, so in C, these two letters frequently have an 
initial flourish ; cf . 8 ", 1. 19, ' vppon ', 1. 37, ' wisdome ' and 12 *, 
1. 22, ' vsher ', 1. 6, ' prowd '. 

3; — the same form in both, with pendent bow in ligature with 
following letter, as in the case of h. 

th — characteristic curve-top t, combined with the following h 
in a typical manner ; cf . 7 ", 1. 6, ' them ' with 9 *, 1. 1, ' that '. 

A — without a cross-bar. In D the curve has a dot in it, 8 ", 
1. 43, or not, 8 ", 1. 14. In C the latter variety is found. 

D — the enlarged minuscule in both parts. 

E — crescent-shaped letter with central cross-bar, at times 
double, at other times like a loop. 

L — sloping ; both in D and in C the same upward and down- 
ward strokes, disposition and loop proportion. Numerous ex- 
amples in text and margin. Fol. 8^ 1. 11, ' Leade ', 8% 1. 38, 
' L ', might even be cited to disprove Dr. Greg's contention that 
9 *, marginal ' Linco ' is in C's handwriting. 

A few words taken almost at random from both divisions in 
order to show the similarity : 12 *, 1. 6, ' shouldst ' and 9 ^, 1. 29, 
' shoold ' (observe especially the ligature of sh and Id), 12% 
1. 24, ' hart ' and 8 ", 1. 9, ' hart ', 8 ", 1. 14, ' good ' and 12 *, 1. 29, 
' good ', 9 % 1. 9, ' god ' and 12 *, 1. 4, ' god ', 8 ", 1. 43, ' before ' 
and 12 ", 1. 28, ' before ', 9 % 1. 3, ' king ' and- 12 % 1. 28, ' king '. 
These pairs of words, when placed in juxtaposition, will show 
even more evidences of consanguinity than any given pair of 
Shakespeare's signatures, save la-Ib and Ilb-IIc. 

One of the inferences drawn from the above remarks must be 
the inadequacy of the material furnished by the signatures of 
Shakespeare. It is sufficient and peculiar enough neither to 
prove the relationship between 5* and D, nor to disprove the 
possible relationship between D and C. The latter, in fact, 
have yielded significant resemblances. A superficial examina- 
tion will tend to the opinion that there is more in common 
between any page of C and that part of D found on p. 9 *, than 
between the latter and the very formal and scribal upper quar- 
ters of 8* and 8" alike. The impression gained would thus 
seem to be that C and D were penned by one and the same 
person at different times. However, we are not dealing with the 
question of similarity but with that of identity. For this pur- 
pose, the various degrees and kinds of dissimilarity and diver- 
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gence are of more decisive importance than are resemblances. 
The danger inherent in Thompson's procedure, one that tends 
to vitiate his main contentions, is that of attributing to a fluent 
and inteUigent writer but one rigid and invariable scheme of 
calligraphy. Mutato nomine, it is the argument in vogue 
against the Shakespearian signatures: this or that autograph 
cannot be authentic, because of its dissimilarity to the others ! 
It need not be stressed that severe uniformity in informal docu- 
ments and on all occasions is indicative rather of the calli- 
graphic hesitation of the illiterate. " Es wird jeder," we read in 
a graphonomic investigation,^ " der mit dem Gebiete der Hand- 
schriftenforschung vertraut ist, mir zustimmen, wenn ich sage, 
dass es gerade in einer genialen Handschrift unendlich schwer 
ist, zwei einander vollig gleiche Formen eines Buchstaben 
festzustellen, weil die Genialitat der Handschrift gerade darauf 
beruht, immer neue Buchstabenformen, immer neue Kombina- 
tionen in den Verbindungen der Ziige zu schaflfen." When 
thus Madame Thumm-Kintzel, disregarding her own premise, 
proceeds to identify, on the basis of similarities, the hand of 
Shakespeare's signatures with the body of the Will and ^ with 
the hand of the Baconian Promus MS., she commits the precise 
error Sir E. M. Thompson would seem to be guilty of. As a 
matter of fact, an astonishing table of similarities can be drawn 
up from the Testament of Shakespeare and either hand C or 
hand D ! 

Among the variations to be found between the last two 
specimens may be mentioned the difference of ink, rich dark 
brown in the former and muddy yellow in the latter.^ This 
feature, however, is not vitally important, until connected with 
other evidence. Such evidence is furnished by the fact that in 
hand C the simple letter p is very frequently formed as if it 
were the ligature )> representing per or par, whereas in the 
hand called D not only is such a hybrid formation absent but 
the ligature, wherever found, is employed with correctness. 
Similarly, the upper loop of the letter / in C has a marked ten- 

* M. Thumm-Kintzel, ' Shakespeare-Bacon-Forschung,' Der Men- 
schenkenner, I, 1909, p. 239. 

' Cf . her article, ' Shakespeare-Bacon and the Promus-Manuscript ' — 
accessible to me in a reprint kindly loaned by Dr. Tannenbaum. 

° Cf. Greg, pp. vii and ix. 
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dency to be in the shape of the numeral 3, as against the single 
arc found in D, or, more distinctive still, the form with the 
same numeral turned straight around its axis towards the right. 
Also, capital / or / in hand D is of the shape of modern Ger- 
man cursive minuscule h, whereas in C it is provided with a 
top arc and a medial stroke. Another letter formed in differ- 
ent manner is capital C, which is in general like an O with a 
medial cross stroke. In hand C it has an upper arc, in D it 
starts right at the cross-bar. But the most important feature,^ 
exceeding in interest even the general editorship of the D 
folios by C, (vide also difference in ink), is the circumstance 
that, while both hands, in fact all those concerned in the play, 
separate their speeches by lines drawn across the page, those of 
D alone begin with a stroke resembling the number 2, and, in 
contrast with C (which has short and shading-off lines), go 
regularly beyond the length of the written line. All these traits 
make the identification of these two hands as one a matter of 
improbability, even tho, on the basis of Thompson's method, 
they could, as we have seen, be declared the work of a single 
individual. It is hoped that the unreliability of the deductions 
made on the evidence of fourteen letters alone needs no further 
proof.^ 

Shakespearian scholars have, indeed, condemned the weak 
and prosaic scenes contained in the folios written by C, as de- 
cidedly un-Shakespearian.^ There is thus no necessity to 
maintain, as Dr. Brooke has maintained, that Shakespeare's 
authorship of the Insurrection scenes may still be vindicated if 
we consider the commonplace scenes, v': More, Lord Mayor 
and Sir John Munday ; viii : the Randall-Erasmus-More pas- 
sages, containing the soliloquy of More and the comic Faulk- 
ner parts ; viii " : the ' T. Goodal ' scene, as merely transcribed 
by the poet. Such a view would find support in the circum- 
stance that C is seen copying upon fol. 13 * * six lines written 
by B on fol. 16 ^ — if, that is, C were identical with D, as Brooke 
holds. However, we are sure that the hand that v^rote the 
inferior scenes was not the hand that wrote the Insurrection 
scenes. We are not sure, for we have not sufficient evidence, 

* Pointed out to the writer by Dr. Tannenbaum. 

* See also the review of T. A. Herbert, in The Library, Jan. 1917, p. 97. 
Brooke, op. cit. p. i (50) of the Introduction. 
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that the latter hand was that of Shakespeare. Whether the 
Insurrection scene, as a piece of Hterature, is the creation of 
Shakespeare's fancy, is for the next section to decide. For the 
present, we set down our finding that the palaeographical evi- 
dence for the Shakespearian origin of the More Addition is 
wanting and unsatisfactory. 

III. 

The Hterary aspect of the question, which, for obvious rea- 
sons is confined to the Insurrection scene, will be found to pre- 
sent an equally negative conclusion. Sir Thomas More itself 
lacks not only in dignity but in unity of intention and organiza- 
tion as well. It is a singular play, containing a comedy and a 
tragedy in one, scenes i-io and 11-17, which treats of the life 
and death of More. For the large part, it lacks significance, 
the sole passage that can lay claim to literary quality being the 
eirenic speech wherewith More quells the riot of the citizens of 
London against the proud Lombard merchants. Were it not 
for this fact and for the circumstance that, being a ' biograph- 
ical history ',^ it brings out in effective relief at least the char- 
acter of the protagonist, it would have to be classed with such 
senseless drivel as Fair Em and Mucedorus — both of which 
have been attributed to Shakespeare by Simpson and by Tieck. 
It certainly falls, in artistic conception and execution, far be- 
hind two other plays of the pseudo-Shakespearian cycle, Arden 
of Feversham and The Two Noble Kinsmen. Simpson's 
Shakespearian authorship of the comic parts as well as of the 
More speech in defense of order rests, in fact, on the very 
tenuous assumption that we find in them a Shakespearian qual- 
ity of imagery and humor " quite unlike the poetry of Greene, 
Marlowe, Lodge or Robert Wilson." It is inconceivable that 
he chose to omit Ben Jonson as an alternative. Spedding ^ offers 
a more logical argument. The one scene in the play towers 
above the others. Nobody then living could have written it 
save Shakespeare. Tradition, moreover, represents him as a 
reviser or adapter of plays. He was, thus, called in to mend 

*Not properly a chronicle play, as in Schelling, The English Chron- 
icle Play, New York, 1902, pp. 214 ff. 

' His article in the Notes and Queries is reprinted in Reviews and 
Discussions, etc., not Relating to Bacon, London, 1879. 
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the scene rejected by the censor. And, in fact, — one is tempted 
to interpret, " consequently " — ^the scene bears a resemblance 
to Shakespeare's youthful works! This, it will be recognized, 
is an insidious form of special pleading ; ^ sheer circumstantial 
evidence which does not consider the improbability of the 
revision, as shown by internal earmarks. 

Ward,^ non-committal as to the handwriting, avers that 
More's speeches to the insurgents have the true Shakespearian 
manner and feeling, so that " it is with difficulty they can be 
conceived to have been written by any contemporary author." 
The first 172 lines of the insurrection scene appear to Brooke ' 
more thoroly in the tone of Shakespeare than any other passage 
in the doubtful plays. Moreover, " it is exactly the sort of 
scene we should expect Shakespeare to write, had he been 
called upon to revise the play, full of his well-known sentiments 
and expressed in a style which is very remarkably like his own 
during the period 1590-5." 

The " authentic ring " of the brief passage, 

' and leade the majestic of lawe in liom 
to slipp him lyke a hound ' 

seems also to have captivated Percy Simpson.* The sporting 
metaphor is not unworthy of Shakespeare. Hence he holds 
" He would not put forth his strength within the narrow limits 
of an improvised collaboration. Still less would he sew a patch 
of royal purple over a rent in the homespun of Anthony 
Munday." 

The balance of critical opinion, however, is toward a decided 
incredulity. Furnivall " finds " nothing necessarily Shaks- 
perean in it, though part of it (is) worthy of him." Fleay,® 
does not admit the collaboration of Shakespeare in the play. 

' Sachs, Die Shakespeare zugeschriebenen zweifelhaften Stiicke, in 
Jahrbuch der deutschen Sh. Gesellschaft, XXVII, 1892, p. 198, follows 
in the footsteps of Spedding. 

' History of English Drama, II, 1899, pp. 214 flf. 

'Introduction, p. li. 

* Library, Jan. 191 7, p. 93. 

'Introduction to the Royal Shakespeare, 1894, I. P- US- 

'Life and Work, 1886, p. 292. 
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We have quoted Tennyson's views before, p. 237. W. W. 
Greg ^ cannot, despite the undoubted merit evidenced, regard the 
pages " with the admiration they have aroused in some critics." 
According to Creizenach ^ the insurrection " is described in a 
series of scenes where the unknown author approaches nearer 
than any one else has done to Shakespeare's masterly manner 
of handling large crowds on the stage," but Brooke, cf. above, 
is considered " somewhat bold in our opinion." The matter of 
Brooke's statement that the scene in question is full of the 
poet's well-known sentiments, must also be denied in view of 
the fact that More's speech to the rioters cannot be a sincere 
exposition of the divine right of kings — if, that is, we are 
really to think of Shakespeare — because in Richard II the poet 
treats the theory with mordant irony, and in addition, Henry V 
stamps him a scorner, at heart, of royal divinity.^ One is in- 
clined to see in this ultra-loyal attitude rather the work of a 
Jacobean dramatist whose public utterance would but mirror 
forth the strictly enforced autocratic theory that to God the 
King is " a god on earth." The style itself is a matter of 
doubtful opinion which every reader has to solve for himself. 
Locrine, to cite but one of the list of Elizabethan dramas that 
have a mysteriously " communal " style, exhibits peculiarities 
that remind one of the recognized works of either Greene or 
Peele. Professor Brander Matthews seems to deliver the fitting 
pontifical sentence, when he says,* " It might be possible to pick 
out a passage or two in which there may be something of Shaks- 
pere's manner. But these passages are very few indeed, and 
they are discoverable only by the credulous." 

It appears, indeed, to the present writer that were it not for 
the additional interest which the possibility of a Shakespearian 
holograph lends to the three folio leaves in question — and we 
have seen the utter inconclusiveness of this matter, — some crit- 
ics would not so precipitately persuade themselves of the 

* Op. cit., p. xiii. 

^ The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, transl. Philadelphia, 
igi6, p. 177 and fn. 

' Cf. Moorman, in Cambridge History of Eng. Literature, V, igio, 
pp. 248 ff., and Sidney Lee, Shakespeare and the Modern Stage, New 
York, 1906, p. 156. 

* Shakespeare as a Playwright, New York, 1913, p. 366. 
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Shakespearian authorship of the insurrection scene. Despite 
wide divergences, there can be found thruout the Elizabethan 
drama, beside a typical woodenness and restraint, roguish and 
racy humor and a rare heroic passion, — a rain of spirit, dis- 
tilled from the overladen literary atmosphere, that has, in a 
measure, permeated the lowliest as well as the foremost of the 
dramatists. We speak of polished intellectuality in the German 
classical period, of the sprightly intellectual brilliancy of French 
literature : youthful, animal exuberance characterizes the length 
and breadth of Shakespeare's era. It is supererogatory to 
maintain that " something Shakespearian " cannot be found in 
any contemporary production. Even his habit of using strange 
and recondite legal terms is paralleled in Spenser, Jonson, 
Massinger and Webster. 

The fallacy also of considering the Insurrection scene a 
youthful work of Shakespeare becomes apparent when the 
actual date of the play is taken into account. Tilney's marginal 
directions and his resignation in 1608 in favor of his nephew, 
Buc (cf. Diet. Nat. Biog.), furnish a terminus ad quem. The 
references in the play, 11. 1006 and 1149, to Oagle a wig-maker 
mentioned in Cunningham's Revels Accounts for 1572 and 1584 
do not afford a precise terminus a quo. The shop may have 
been in the possession of the man or of his family even at a 
much later date. Fleay, who assigned the drama either to 
Lodge or to Drayton, put its date at 1596, because of the up- 
rising of 1595,^ but later chanced the year 1594.'' Simpson, 
regarding the riots of 1586 as the source of the Insurrection 
scene, decided for the year 1587.' Brooke gave the matter a 
wide solution by compromising on 1587-1596. We know of no 
reason — -if, that is, this kind of surmise is to be applied — why 
the bloody May day of 1517,* on which the London populace 
rose against the foreigners, could not have been the source of 
the allusions, or, for that matter, why 1 590-1 596, proposed by 
Farmer," should not be the correct date. Dr. Greg, p. xix, 

' Life and Work of W. S., London, 1886, p. 292. 

' History of London Stage, 1890, p. 154. 

' Furnivall, Leopold Shakespeare, p. 102, " The allusions in the play 
fix its date as 1586, as Mr. Simpson acknowledged, when Shakespeare 
was probably at Stratford." 

* Creizenach, op. cit. p. 177. 

"The Tudor Facsimile Texts edition of Sir Thomas More, 1910. 
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seeing no necessity for connecting the Insurrection scene with 
any particular events, — and rightly so, since the meat of the 
play is the life of More! — decided first for 1592/3, — a date 
suitable for Thompson's purposes,^ — then again for the end 
of the century ^ which, he holds, would be fatal to the attri- 
bution of the addition to Shakespeare.' Schiicking's inves- 
tigations, in fact, leave no doubt as to the impossibility of 
stamping the addition as a specimen of the poet's youthful 
work.* For he demonstrates, by the similarity of parallel 
passages and phrases, that the mob-scene in the insurrection is 
an imitation of the mob-scene in Julius Caesar. A comparison 
with Hamlet, especially the circumstances surrounding the 
' play within the play ' (in our play an interlude is given at 
the banquet. The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, an altered ver- 
sion of Lusty Juventus; More inquires of the players as to 
their origin and plans ; engages them in his service ; extem- 
porizes in the place of a missing actor ; the play is not 
terminated but is abruptly brought to a close, etc.), actual 
parallelisms, of plot and construction, also with Romeo and 
Juliet, Henry VI, Fletcher's Tamer Tamed, moreover Lord 
Cromwell and Heywood's Woman Killed With Kindness, — all 
this shows that the play could not have been composed before 
1604/5, the presupposition being that, as all modern critics ad- 
mit, Dyce's dating of the additions to Sir Thomas More as of 
later origin, is to be disregarded. The end of the sixteenth 
century and the opening of the seventeenth have the identical 
script-custom, so that such a date would not be impossible from 
a palaeographical standpoint. The " secretary " is in vogue 
almost to a similar extent in the later as well as in the earlier 
period, even university graduates employing the English char- 
acter in their ordinary correspondence. Shakespeare's auto- 
graph signatures, as we have seen, written all within the last 
four years of his life, between the nth of May, 1612, and the 
25th of March, 1616, are in the old style of handwriting. 

' Shakespeare's Handwriting, p. 62. 
' Creizenach also suggests 1600, op. cit. p. 234. 
° Modern Language Review, VIII, 1913, p. 89. 

*Das Datum des pseudo-Shakespeareschen Sir Thomas Moore, in 
Eng. Stud. XLVI, 1913, p. 228. 
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But, if the Addition is not in the style of Shakespeare's early 
period, — Professor Schelling being quite right that the hendeca- 
syllabic character of the verses is very unlike the versification 
of his youth,^ the evidence of ' metrical tests ', as far as they 
can be considered reliable from the paucity of the material, will 
but confirm in a general way the testimony of the external 
history which we have just recorded. It is understood, of 
course, that some of the tests must be regarded with distrust, 
because of the mixture of maturity and immaturity often found 
in the same play of Shakespeare and because of the anticipation 
of and reversion to features in many cases. ^ In the Addition we 
have, according to the manuscript and the diplomatic reprint of 
Greg, 147 lines. The Addition, moreover, comprises at most 
only 84 lines of verse, and some of these are so run together 
as to amount to prose and be of no avail for the test of femi- 
nine endings. The results obtained under such circumstances 
consist of 10 per cent enjambment, 3.5 per cent rhyme, 24 per 
cent feminine endings, and pause preponderantly at the end 
and after the second foot. There is not sufficient material for 
the speech-ending test. 

The year 1604 being the year of the composition of Othello, 
the most perfect of Shakespeare's tragedies, wherein form, 
language, thought and passion blend more harmoniously than 
in any other play of the dramatist, we would have to postulate 
that at this late stage of development, independence and repu- 
tation, — seven of the eleven plays chosen for the winter season 
of this year before the royal court were from Shakespeare's 
pen ^ — , he was guilty of self-plagiarism from his Julius 
Caesar (to restrict ourselves merely to More's speech and the 
riotous mob), — the converse, that in Julius Caesar he repeated 
himself from a ' youthful ' work of a decade or so ago, being 
equally fantastic — and perhaps even performed a scrivener's 
task of copying a scene, in behalf of such an admittedly in- 
ferior and insipid play as Sir Thomas More! And from the 

'Chronicle Play, p. 215. 

' Cf. Sir Sidney Lee, William Shakespeare, new ed. New York, 1916, 
p. loi ; Furnivall, Introduction to the Leopold Shakspere ; and Morton 
Luce, Handbook to the Works of W. S., London, 1906, p. 452, giving 
the work of Ingram, Fleay and Bradley. 

' Cf . Lee, new ed., p. 383. 
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travail of the mountains produced all but a ridiculous rodent 
that will scarcely bear frequent inspection ! Is it not more 
sensible to assume from the ' deadly parallelism ' of the other 
plays as well that, considering the prevalence of literary piracy 
against which the law afforded no protection/ when a Lyly 
could without acknowledgment embody in his Euphues a trans- 
lation of a Plutarchian letter, and when Greene flung about 
wholesale charges of beautification with alien feathers, the 
joint authors of Sir Thomas More laid Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
Heywood and others equally under a summary contribution? 
A Shakespeare inftuence, thus, is more in place here than a 
Shakespearian authorship. The metrical tests themselves could 
assign the Addition to a period far before Shakespeare's 
Othello, for the most reliable test, that of run-on lines, puts it 
abreast of Henry VI or of The Taming of the Shrew. The 
former, we would say, would be rather a terminus a quo, for 
the real author, from all impressions, must have been a man of 
dramatic talent who was either responsible for the Jack Cade 
scenes as well, 2 Henry VI, iv, 2, or at least made use of them 
for his mob in the Addition. But of this presently. 

No account of the present problem would be complete with- 
out a reference, at least, to the psychology of the mob, as a 
whole, and to the obviously superior phrases scintillating thru 
the pacific speech of Sir Thomas. Expressions like ' hath 
Chidd downe all the ma<jes>tie of Ingland ', 'and you in 
ruff of your opynions clothd ', ' and leade the ma<jes>tie of 
lawe in liom ', ' and this your mountanish inhumanyty ', have 
the true Shakespearian ring and appearance. They are, how- 
ever, by no means unique in this respect, isolated as they occur 
in the appeal of More. A number of similarly striking phrases 
and clauses can be culled from other contemporaneous works. 
For instance, ' Let him without controulment have his will ', 
' That like a mountaine overwhelmes my blisse ', ' Can you in 
words make show of amitie. And in your shields display your 
rancorous minds?' — from Marlowe's Edward II, could with- 
out serious objection be classed as Shakespearian in sense and 
sound. Some future evidence may, indeed, be brought for- 

' Cf. Sheavyn, The Literary Profession of the Elizabethan Age, Man- 
chester, 1909, p. 135. 

18 
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ward which may estabUsh definitely the authorship of the 
mooted pages ; in the meantime, however, it is our duty to point 
out that there exists in the period under discussion not only, 
what may be called, an orotund utterance of thought but also a 
common literary possession of striking phrases. A figure, like 
' sparkes rakt up in embers ', is to be found thruout the Eliza- 
bethan drama, and the turn, ' she bears a duke's revenue on her 
back ', appears not only in Shakespeare but in Marlowe as well, 
in Euphues, in The Servingman's Comfort and, in fact, in the 
range of satire in general. 

Nor is the mob, with its logic, philosophy and phraseology, 
by any means exclusively Shakespearian in tone and behaviour. 
It is typically like the mob of Shakespeare. But, any one who 
has studied the ' many-headed multitude ' ^ in the wake of 
MacCallum, Oehme and Tupper,^ has realized that the irra- 
tional, impressionable and vacillating crowd, bent on riot under 
a various-minded leadership, to be pacified in the end by a 
More or a Clifford, or, indeed, lashed up to fury by an artful 
Antony, is not the distinctive invention of Shakespeare's fancy, 
but the expression of a well-established stage convention, com- 
posed of easily discernible traditional elements. The insur- 
rection scene in Sir Thomas More is but one instance of the 
application of a common theatrical pattern which may be 
studied elsewhere in Jack Straw, Greene (George-a-Greene), 
Lodge (Wounds of a Civil War), Heywood (the Falconbridge 
rebellion in Edward IV), Webster (Appius and Virginia), and 
other predecessors and contemporaries of Shakespeare. 

IV. 

We would then summarize from the foregoing discussion 

that nothing memorable or momentous in the nature of palaeo- 

graphical or literary evidence has as yet been advanced which 

would establish the existence of a holograph composition of 

* Horace's belua multorum capitum, a phrase found, in one form or 
other, in Webster, Fletcher, Chapman, Massinger, and others, as well as 
in Shakespeare. 

' Respectively, Shakspere's Roman Plays and their Background, Lon- 
don, igio,— Die Volksszenen bei Shakespeare und seinen Vorgangern, 
Berlin, 1908,— 'The Shaksperean Mob', in P. M. L. A., XXVII (1912), 
486 ff. 
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Shakespeare with more than the generous zeal born of a 
reverent desire to behold the master poet in his work-shop. It 
is, at the same time, worth our notice that Spedding's remark 
to the effect that the handwriting of the insurrection scene 
in Sir Thomas More is " exactly such a one as would be 
expected from the writer of this scene ",^ whilst a mere obiter 
dictum, seems to foreshadow all the involved paraphernalia 
of literary identification which have come to be associated with 
the name of Eduard Sievers, — and seems to fall by the verdict 
of this apparatus as well. 

The method of muscular reaction, as is well known, is but a 
practical application of the principle discovered by the Bavarian 
singer, J. Rutz, to the effect that every piece of music or litera- 
ture postulates a definite tonal rendition, without which the 
performance is uneven, laborious, injurious to the vocal chords, 
and absolutely devoid of subjective satisfaction. It has for one 
of its aims the acquisition of the correct anatomical pose for 
the production of sound, spoken or sung.^ It would lead us 
too far to rehearse the details of the theory which has definitely 
established three major types of speech-melody, the Italian, 
French and German,' and various permutations of each with 
such subordinate types as cold, warm, lyric, dramatic, etc. 
corresponding to a change in mood and subject-matter. What 
is of importance to remember is that each of these types and 
subtypes has been found to depend for its successful perform- 
ance upon a definite set of movements in the skeletal muscles, 
and that thru the deliberate execution of these strain combina- 
tions, fixated by introspective analysis, any one of the varied 
types of ' feelings ' can be brought about at will. 

When we remember that Flaubert used to spend hours over 
a sentence, testing it by declamation, humming and beating 

' Loc. cit. p. 228. 

' Consult, besides Sievers' Rhythmisch-melodische Studien, Heidel- 
berg, 1912, O. Rutz, Neue Entdeckungen von der menschlichen Stimme, 
Miinchen, 1908; id., Sprache, Gesang und Korperhaltung, 1911 ; Neues 
iiber den Zusammenhang zwischen Dichtung und Stimmqualitat, in 
Idg. Forsch., XXVIII, 301 ; Musik, Wort und Korper als Gemiitsaus- 
druck, Leipzig, 1911 ; Ueber Sprachmelodisches in der deut. Dichtung, 
in Annalen der Naturphilos. I, 76; also, F. Krueger, Mitbewegungen 
beim Sprechen, Singen und Horen, Leipzig, 1910, and Luick, Ueber 
Sprachmelodisches in deut. und eng. Dichtung, in GRM, 1910, p. 14. 

' Named so, because the type predominates among those nations. 
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time to it ; when we recall his statement, born of experience 
that " a well-constructed phrase adapts itself to the rhythm of 
respiration ", or Remy de Gourmont's that style is first of all 
physiological, we can better understand the nature of the dis- 
covery that not only does the rhythm or melody of any indi- 
vidual piece of human production create in us a definite 
kinaesthetic association, — something well-known to psy- 
chology,^ — but also the production as -a whole, as a compound 
of all such stimuli. We speak of the character of a handwrit- 
ing, as well as of the peculiar charm of a Gothic cathedral. 
Why does a strain of music remind us of the romantic melody 
of Chopin, a suffused scenic atmosphere look, for all the world, 
like the work of Corot? We react in a varied manner and 
quality to a Grecian vase and to a piece of moderh pottery. An 
ancient coin not only has a sentimental value, but demands and 
registers a definite physical attitude as well. The paintings of 
the Italian Renaissance have a certain color-scheme, proportion 
and delineation, a certain warmth of tone that is so ' typical ' as 
to become infectious, and imitable by a painter in possession of 
the requisite technique and sensitiveness. Indefinite state- 
ments, such as Buflfon's " le style est I'homme meme ", or 
Samuel Butler's " Every man's work, whether it be literature 
or music or pictures or architecture or anything else, is always 
a portrait of himself ",^ can thus be put on a definite basis of 
notation, every man to his type. What a corrective or promo- 
tive part Sievers' schematic wire-imitations of the typical mus- 
cular responses ^ can eventually come to play in the methodical 
exploitation of this knowledge, is for the future to decide. The 
outstanding facts of the situation, plausible enough to merit 
attention, record the applicability of muscular observations 
not only to literature, but also to painting, statuary and to 
the traits of handwriting as well.* Schammberger has obtained 

^ Cf. The Role of Kinaesthesis in the Perception of Rhythm, Amer. 
J. of Psych. XXIV, 305-359. 

• The Way of All Flesh. 

'Described in Katzenstein's Archiv. f. exper. u. klin. Phonetik, I, 
1914, 225-252. According to Saran, Das Hildebrandslied, Halle, 1915, 
p. 17, " So vermag der geiibte Experimentator, fast wie der Augenarzt 
die richtige Brille, die fiir die Betrachtung eines Schriftbildes geeig- 
neten Drahte und damit den Typus zu ermitteln." 

' Rutz, Musik, Wort, Korper, pp. 96 and 442. 
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identical reactions from the contemplation of Bocklin's paint- 
ings and of his calligraphy. Letters of one and the same per- 
son in several languages, such as the French and German letters 
of Frederick the Great, evidence the same type, wfhereas in the 
translation of a work the quality of the translator comes to the 
fore. A conscious imitation, like the late James Whitcomb 
Riley's Leonainie, in the orthodox manner of Poe, could not, 
of course, be adduced as evidence of Riley's ' typical ' technic. 

If, thus, a definite system of individual ' types ', based on a 
common psychic principle, exists in correlation with the per- 
ception of every individual production, it follows that the con- 
sciously sympathetic observation of Shakespeare's literary 
output, of the creative presence of his ego, as embodied either 
in the spoken recital of his work, or in the autograph composi- 
tion of the poet, should be conducive to the identical ' typical ' 
experience, — the very axiom which Spedding's untutored in- 
stinct expressed in a simpler but none the less clear language. 

It has been thought necessary to give the above discussion of 
the principles and examples of this new criterion, because its 
more general acceptance is impeded, and its modicum of impor- 
tant truth obscured, for lack of a clear formulation as well as be- 
cause of the enthusiastic exaggeration of its uses and purposes. 
With this done, it remains to be recorded that whilst the physical 
and psychological reaction of Goethe's works pertains to the 
first, i. e. Italian type, — dark and soft quality of voice, combined 
with an abdominal strain which consists in the horizontal arch- 
ing of the abdomen, — Shakespeare has been found ^ to belong 
to the second, i. e. French type, wherein the voice is clear and 
soft, and the strain is thoracic, with the upper part of the body 
arched forward in a military position. Goethe cannot be read 
without an effect of discomfort and parody in the normal, 
erect manner of Shakespeare, nor vice versa. Within these 
limits the subtype varies according to the dramatic, lyric, cold 
and warm feeling of the particular piece. The psychological 
experience of the present writer — who has offered this test 
merely as registering his personal observation, — places the de- 
bated addition to Sir Thomas More in the first class, that is, as 
to the contents, tested by unforced recitation on the part of him- 

' Cf. Indogermanische Forschtingen, XXVIII, 323. 
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self and of other experimenters. There seems to be, in- 
trinsically, little in it of the Shakespearian persuasiveness in 
Mark Antony's harangue, or of any further quality found 
in such personal utterances as the Epilogue to The Tempest 
or the Sonnets, in the main. Curiously enough, it is particu- 
larly More's ' Antony-like ' harangue on f ol. 9 * that refuses to 
register the Shakespearian reaction ! 

In fine, the tests of palaeography, chronology, ' metrics ' and 
of vital individuality have alike brought us to the conclusion 
that there are almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
the theory that in the More addition we have, to use a phrase 
of Heminges and Condell, a collaboration of Shakespeare's 
hand and heart. Nor shall we be far from the scrupulous hon- 
esty of these editors of the First Folio, if, unwilling to disown 
Shakespeare too readily because of an occasional Homeric nod, 
we proceed slowly in concentrating upon him all the generic 
qualities of his period, and hesitate to identify, and laud him, 
in passages of doubtful provenience. There is too much simi- 
larity between the present problem and the development of the 
Baconian theory to justify the hope that Shakespeare's more 
intimate connection with the play of Sir Thomas More will at 
all become finally discredited. But, if the initial doubts of 
Consul Hart ^ as to the authorship of Shakespeare have gath- 
ered momentum and begot not only the numerical and bi-literal 
cryptograms from Bacon's pen but also the shifting of the re- 
sponsibility, successively, to Robert Burton, the Earl of Rut- 
land, and Sir Walter Ralegh as well,^ it is at least to be wished 
that the entire play of Sir Thomas More might not one 
day be assigned to the much-maligned William Shakespeare. 

Alexander Green. 

The Johns Hopkins Univeksity, April ■jin, 1917. 

' Romance of Yachting, 1848. 

' Cf . ' Who wrote Shakespeare ? ' by Multum in Parvo, in Denver 
Tribune-Republican, 1885 ; Demblon, Lord Rutland est Shakespeare, 
Paris, 1913 ; and Pemberton, Shakspere and Sir Walter Ralegh, Phila- 
delphia, 1914. 

Appendix. In the quarterly review, The Library, for July, 1917, under 
the title of Two Pretended Autographs of Shakespeare, Sir E. M. 
Thompson recapitulates the microscopic analysis of his Shakespeare's 
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Handwriting, in an effort to prove the spuriousness of the signatures in 
Ovid's Metamorphoses and Montaigne's Essays. There can be but com- 
plete agreement as to the former being a clumsy forgery of the last 
signature on the Will of Shakespeare. With respect to the latter, how- 
ever, Thompson has both underestimated the inadequacy of his com- 
parisons and exaggerated such features as " the irregularity in the scale 
of the writing", "the disjointed method of inscribing the letters ", "the 
ignorantly conceived s " , " the impossible p ", etc. It is feared that 
altogether too much has been made of setting up as a model the signa- 
tures of the Will, affording as they do evidence of physical disability, 
and of referring to them certain characters or formations of the Mon- 
taigne signature, as exhibiting peculiarities " due to failing strength ", 
hence cleverly fabricated by a forger familiar with the style and prac- 
tise of the former group of signatures ! The argument that Shakespeare 
would not anticipate his death-bed handwriting when inscribing his name 
in his books, by no means precludes the possibility that his death-bed 
signature, save for the characteristic tremor, would not be radically dis- 
similar from that of his normal and healthy days. — A. G. 



